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1953 Fall College Enrollment 


NROLLMENT in the Nation’s colleges and uni- 

versities has increased for the second consecutive 
year. A total of approximately 2,251,000 students— 
an increase of 4.8 percent above 1952—registered for 
the fall sessions. Of these, approximately 572,000 
were enrolled in college for the first time, an increase 
of 6.5 percent over the number reported for the 


fall of 1952. 


Table 1.—Total fall enrollment in higher educational institutions, 
by type of institution: 1952 and 1953 

















(nt ' 
n ousands 
Type of institution rm been | 
tutions | Fall | Fall sa 
1953 1952 
All institutions _______- 1,871 |2,251 |2,148| +4.8 
EN isis ana ostibdindntien 131 |1,043 |1, 004 +3.8 
Liberal arts colleges...._._-_- 713 | 569} 536 +6.1 
Independently organized pro- 
fessional schools: 
Teachers colleges_....--- 200} 196; 174} +13.1 
Technological schools.__.- 53 | 101 97 +4. 3 
Theological schools_....-- 115 28 31} —10.8 
A. one Hee 138 54 67 | —19.6 
Junior colleges_...........--- 521 | 260} 239 +8.7 

















*Percentages computed on unrounded figures. 


These data are based on the annual survey of 
opening session enrollment conducted each fall by 
the Office of Education. This year’s tabulations 
include data furnished by 1,862 institutions and 





*Head, Statistical Services Unit, Research and Statistical 
Standards Section, Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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estimates for 9 institutions which either failed to 
respond or whose responses were received too late 
to be included in the study. 


Total Enrollment, by Type of Institution 


The increase of some 103,000 students this fall 
over the enrollment of 1952 was not felt equally by 
all types of institutions. As seen in table 1, the 
increase in enrollment in universities (3.8 percent) 
and in liberal arts colleges (6.1 percent) did not 
differ greatly from the national increase of 4.8 per- 
cent. Teachers colleges, with 13.1 percent, and 
junior colleges, with 8.7 percent, however, registered 
substantial gains. 

Approximately 53.5 percent of all college students 
were enrolled in publicly controlled institutions, as 
compared with 51.8 percent for the fall of 1952. 


First-Time Students, by Type of Institution 


The increase of approximately 35,000 who are 
attending colleges and universities for the first time 
was also not distributed proportionately among the 
several categories of institutions. As seen in table 2, 
the increase in the enrollment of first-time students 
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in liberal arts colleges (8.4 percent), teachers col- were approximately 818,000 women students en- " 

leges (7.7 percent), and technological schools (6.6 rolled this fall, the greatest number ever to register Ed 
percent) did not differ markedly from the national __ in institutions of higher education in the United 
increase. Junior colleges registered the greatest States. The figure of approximately 1,432,000 for 
gain, with 13.5 percent, and universities the smallest, men had been exceeded during the 4 years from 1947 


























with 2.2 percent. through 1950. Table 3 presents data on the pro- es 
, . portion of men and women students for the past 8 ir 
_— aGneanene ane —— ee eadadueaae years. Beginning with the fall of 1948, women [ude 
— as students have accounted for an increasing proportion pbtain 
Stunnerel Giesdinn of total enrollment. The ratio of 40 percent which college 
aa eT nce Percent prevailed in the years immediately preceding World provi 
nities War II, however, has not since been attained. pusine 
Fall 1953 | Fall 1952 
- The Largest Institutions he A 
All institutions-.......-.---| 572 537 | +6.5 The 10 institutions reporting the largest enroll- | The 
err ments are: New York University (38,912); the footh < 
SR ie i andacannunenate 189 185 +2,2 : 4 ‘ . . ‘ 
ti pane ae 164 151 | +8.4 University of California, all campuses (33,382); the wense 
Independently organized profes- City College of New York (28,482); the State Uni- fictivit 
sional schools: versity of New York, all campuses (27,862); Colum- fm a s: 
Teachers colleges... .......--. 55 51| +7.7 bia University (24,870); the University of Illinois }WVhile 
Technological schools... ..... 24 22) +66 (21.164); the University of Michigan (19,800); Ohio }f the 
Theological schools_-_-_-__---- 4 5 | —17.2 : : : : a 
a rs) oh ke 6 OE 10 12| —14.1 State University (19,486); the University of Minne- person 
pe eee eee 126 111 | +13.5§  sota (19,074); and Northwestern University (17,977). ot 
render 
* Percentages computed on unrounded figures. Definitions mill be 


Fall enrollment data reported in this survey founti 

The proportion of first-time students enrolled in _ include all students taking courses which carry credit |aterp: 
publicly controlled institutions this fall (58.9 per- toward a degree. Such students may be under- fecour 
cent) is greater than last fall (57.5 percent). graduates, graduates, or special students; they may faterch 
be veterans or nonveterans; and they may be } Accc 
| attending full time or part time, during the day or fecoun 
The survey reveals that the number of men stu- _ evening, on the “home campus” or in branch institu- fiidely 
dents in the total fall enrollment increased 3.3 percent tions or extension centers. The following types of assify 
over 1952; and women students, 7.5 percent.®4There students are excluded: (1) Correspondence students; fad in 
a. (2) students who are only taking courses which are 
without credit toward a degree; and (3) pupils in 
nursery, elementary, or secondary grades of a 


Enrollment of Men and;Women 





Table 3.—Fall enrollment of men and women students in higher 
educational institutions: 1946-53 






































[In thousands] laboratory, training, or preparatory school (even 
oe ‘i when operated directly by an institution included in 
Fall Total en- em os the survey). “First-time students” are those en- 
° rollment : ‘ : 
Number | Percent* | Number | Percent* rolled for the first time in any college (thus excluding 
transfers). 
_ ee 2,078 | 1,418 68. 2 660 31.8 
pe 2,338 | 1,659 71.0 679 29.0 
1948......--..- 2,408 | 1,712) 71.1 696 28.9 “Education 1s a venture in faith—faith that the 
1949... ------- 2,457 | 1,729 70. 4 728 29.6 Word can be made flesh and dwell among us. It uF 
TES: 2,297 | 1,569 68. 3 727 31.7 . ° . 
<r 2,116) 1,399] 66.1 718 33.9 faith also that the teacher can so share his experrenct) 
See 2,148 | 1,387| 64.6 761 35.4 Of the Word that the miracle of its growth in others 
Ee 2,251 | 1,432| 63.7 818 36.4 becomes a vitalizing reality.” — 
Ordway Tead in College Teaching and — 
; ommi 
“Percentages computed on unrounded figures. College Learning b. 1, 1953 
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DUCATION in accounting is widely available 
in a variety of institutions, but most of the 
students who plan professional careers in this field 
stain their training through 4-year curriculums in 
colleges and universities. These institutions usually 
provide the training in their schools of commerce and 
business administration. 


he Accounting Profession 


The expression “professional accountants” has 
both a broad and a narrow meaning. In the broad 
nse it includes all persons engaged in accounting 
itivities regardless of whether they are employed 
ma salary or fee basis by one or more organizations. 
While some have suggested that the broad meaning 
{ the term be adopted as the popular one, many 
persons think of professional accounting as being 
ynonymous with what is frequently called “inde- 
endent public accounting.” ‘The discussion here 
vill be limited to those aspects of professional ac- 
punting which are concerned with the narrow 
aterpretation. In fact, the terms “professional 
counting” and “public accounting” will be used 
interchangeably in this article. 

Accountants do accounting work, but what is 
kecounting? ‘The following definition has been 
nidely accepted: “Accounting is the art of recording, 
lassifying, and summarizing in a significant manner 
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ad in terms of money, the actions and events which 
fe, in part at least, of a financial character, and 
terpreting the results thereof.” ' Public account- 








ne public for compensation. It may consist of the 
tformance of original work, in the examination and 
iiamcmamasites 

‘Professor and Head, Department of Accounting, School of 
ommerce and Business Administration, University of Alabama. 
lember of the American Accounting Association’s Committee 
n Standards Rating (referred to in the article); member of the 
bbmmission on Standards of Education and Experience for 
PA’s (referred to in the article); member of Advisory Com- 
hittee on the Uniform CPA Examination; secretary-treasurer 
ithe Alabama Society of CPA’s; past vice president and past 
ident of the American Accounting Association, and cur- 
tatly a member of its Executive Committee. 






‘Committee on Terminology, American Institute of Accountants, Bulletin 
bh. 1, 1953, p. 9. 
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Education of Professional Public Accountants 


BY S. PAUL GARNER * 


revision of the original work of others, or in the 
rendering of collateral services for which a knowledge 
of the art and experience in its practice create a 
special fitness.” 

Public accounting as defined above has been con- 
ducted in European countries on at least a limited 
scale for several centuries. It was well established 
as a profession in Great Britain by the 1850’s, and, 
while several dozen persons held themselves out as 
practitioners in this country in the 19th century, 
most of the development in the United States has 
taken place since 1900. 

In public accounting the practitioner may perform 
a variety of services for his clients. Although a 
major part of his work consists of expressing an im- 
partial, independent, and informed opinion regarding 
the fairness of the representations made in financial 
statements, a considerable portion of his service is of 
the consultant variety, especially on matters of 
internal control, taxation, and financial problems. 


Professional Accountants 


There is no ready source of information on the 
number of practitioners engaged in public account- 
ing. Statistical information is difficult to compile 
because in a majority of the States there is no legal 
restriction on the practice of public accounting by 
anyone who desires to open an office. This means 
that many thousands of persons are engaged in 
public accounting on a full-time or part-time basis, 
who have not necessarily met the requisite qualifica- 
tions established by law in the minority of States 
which have regulatory legislation. If one desires, 
however, to practice as a “certified public account- 
ant” (CPA) he must satisfy all the provisions of the 
regulations and laws of the State in which he prac- 
tices. While there may not be any essential difference 
in the type or quality of work performed by a public 
accountant as contrasted with a CPA, itis a mark of 
high professional esteem for a person to achieve the 
goal of being a CPA. 

New York enacted the first CPA law in 1896. It 
was not, however, until the early 1920’s that all of 
the States had laws regarding the practice of public 
accounting as a CPA. 

There are at present about 46,000 CPA’s in the 
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United States (several thousands of these are not in 
public practice), but more than 100,000 persons are 
engaged professionally in public accounting. This 
last figure includes staff employees. Both of these 
groups have increased markedly since 1940. For 
example, it is estimated that the number of CPA’s 
increased about 50 percent from 1947 through 1953. 
Even with this large increase there is still a shortage 
of qualified personnel. 


Professional Organizations and Periodicals 


The profession of public accounting is well or- 
ganized. At the State level there is in every case a 
society of CPA’s which integrates the committee 
work of its members and in general conducts a 
timely public-relations program. In many States 
there are associations of noncertified public account- 
ants which serve as focal points for the conduct of 
their professional activities. 

At the national level the American Institute of 
Accountants has over the past 37 years energetically 
promoted the public’s interest in the profession, 
engaged in research and educational work, and, 
perhaps most significantly, prepared and graded the 
Uniform CPA Examination. For the past 18 years, 
membership in the AJA has been restricted to 
CPA’s; its members now number about 23,000. 

The leading magazine in the field of public ac- 
counting is the The Journal of Accountancy. It is 
published by the American Institute of Accountants 
and has a circulation of about 68,500 copies a month. 
Several of the State CPA societies also publish 
monthly or quarterly periodicals with substantial 
distribution. 


Licensure and Certification 


As mentioned above, a majority of the States 
place no restriction on the practice of public account- 
ing by anyone except for CPA’s. About 20 of the 
States, however, have what is called “regulatory 
legislation,” which forbids the practice of public 
accounting by anyone who has not received a 
license or a certification of registration from the 
appropriate State examining board (this board is 
usually appointed by the governor of the State—in 
most cases only CPA’s are eligible for appointment). 

In regard to the practice of public accounting as a 
CPA, the States also differ to a considerable degree 
in their legal procedure. In some States, for ex- 
ample, the awarding of the CPA certificate carries 
with it a¥license to practice. In other States the 
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CPA certificate is issued by one governmental board 
or the State university, while the license to practice 
is taken care of by another board. In the latte; 
case a person could very well be a CPA withow 
having the legal permit to practice his profession, 
To complicate matters further, in several of the 
States the CPA is referred to as a “degree” and the 
matter of licensure to practice is left vague. 

Inasmuch as the various CPA examining board; 
have common problems, they organized several 
years ago the Association of Certified Public Ac 
countant Examiners. One of the important and 
active committees of this association is clled “‘Com- 
mittee on Education and Experience Requirements.” 
This committee has issued several interim reports, 
Thus far, the recommendations contained in the 
reports have been viewed as tentative. 

All the States and Territories use the Uniform 
Examination prepared by the American Institute of 
Accountants to certify public accountants. The 
4-part examination, customarily given twice each 
year, covers a period of 2% days. The grading 
service of the institute is also available to the State 
examining boards on a fee basis. More than 40 of 
the boards have papers of the candidates graded in 
this manner. 


Educational Preparation for the Profession 

Until about the turn of the 20th century most 
persons who desired to enter a career in public 
accounting followed the apprenticeship system, 
which had been popular in Europe in earlier cer 
turies. Formal education beyond the secondary 
school level was not considered a requisite until some 
time after World War I. The emphasis on apprer- 
ticeship is still prominent in England and other 
countries, even though some of their universities 
now offer courses in accounting. With the estab 
lishment of 4-year collegiate schools of business in 
the United States, starting with the Wharton Schodl 
of Commerce and Finance at the University o 
Pennsylvania in 1881, attention was more and mor 
given to the possibilities of furnishing persons wh 
desired to enter public accounting with formal highe! 
education. This development came slowly, and by 
1900 only 7 colleges and universities offered organized 
curriculums in the field of accounting. By 1921 ther 
were about 135 such colleges and universities. Mort 
current data are difficult to obtain because som 
institutions do not offer accounting majors as such 
yet the same institutions graduate people who hav, 
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boarijtaken a considerable amount of accounting, often 
Actice|sufficient for their purposes. Estimates on the num- 
lattefber Of institutions of higher education which now 
thouftrain people for accounting careers range from 200. 
ssion,|to 250. 
f th} In addition to the regular 4-year collegiate institu- 
d thjtions several score specialized schools conduct day- 
ime and evening programs, and correspondence 
oardjvork, leading to certificates of educational profi- 
sveraiciency in accounting. Furthermore, a number of 
¢ Ac|iunior colleges and institutions conducted by the 
- an{YMCA and similar organizations offer programs in 
Com-Jucounting. The principal difference between the 
snts,"Jregular collegiate schools of business administration 
portsjind the other numerous training institutions and 
n theforganizations is that the candidates for the usual 
hachelor’s degree must follow a curriculum which 
iformjalls for certain proportions of general education, 
ite offgeneral business training, and education in account- 
Thejng. It is now widely recognized that a professional 
each}iccountant must be a broadgauged person with an 
-adingjinderstanding of the society in which he lives as 
StatJvell as the business and economic environment. 
40 offCurriculums which emphasize these phases of the 
led infyoung person’s educational background are most 
ikely to be found in the 4-year collegiate institutions. 
ltis significant, however, that only two States thus 
lar, New York and New Jersey, require a bachelor’s 
legree before admitting the candidate to the CPA 
“amination. More details are given in a later 
ection on this phase of the education for the 
profession. 
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Only sporadic efforts have been made in the past 
0 determine just what type of educational back- 
ground is most effective for the professional account- 
ant, but committees of at least two of the major 
accounting associations have been active off and on 
br the past 25 years. Surveys have also been made 
an by State societies of CPAs to sound out professional 
5 whof "2ctitioners on their views on what types of courses 
night thould be studied by persons interested in a public 
nd by «counting career. All of these studies and surveys 
ole tave been generally inconclusive, and until recently 
‘i few concrete data or considered opinions were 
More wailable. 


li About 6 years ago the American Accounting Asso- 


such 'The AAA membership of 4,700 is divided as follows: About 45 percent 
‘B tichers and professors of accounting and about 55 percent public and private 
» Havel mctitioners. 
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ciation ? constituted a committee on standards rating 
which was charged with formulating a normal 
pattern of a desirable and feasible accounting 
curriculum. In its interim and final reports this 
committee did not differentiate in its recommenda- 
tions and conclusions between students preparing 
for careers in public accounting and those preparing 
for careers in other accounting fields. Students 
would, by selecting appropriate courses, concentrate 
to a minor degree on either public or private account- 
ing according to their choice. Specific details of the 
committee’s recommendations are given in a subse- 
quent section. 

Another significant development with special 
emphasis on public accounting was initiated in 1952 
when a group of 5 persons, following a suggestion 
made by a prominent partner of a national firm of 
CPAs, invited 20 other persons to serve with them 
on what was to be called “Commission on Standards 
of Education and Experience for the Practice of 
Public Accounting as a CPA.” This group consists 
of members selected from the ranks of both large 
and small public accounting firms, members of State 
CPA examining boards, deans of collegiate schools 
of business, professors of accounting from some of 
the major institutions, and representatives of State 
education departments. While the work of this 
commission has been moving forward expeditiously 
with a study director in charge, nothing tangible has 
been forthcoming thus far. 


Accreditation 

Programs of accreditation of professional account- 
ing education have not made much progress. The 
73 collegiate schools of business administration, 
which are members of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business, are expected to 
adhere to certain quite carefully devised standards 
of curriculums and staff. (These standards apply 
to the entire program in business administration— 
not just to accounting.) Beyond this there has been 
no accreditation of professional education in account- 
ing other than that by the regional general accredit- 
ing agencies, such as the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, which accredit the 
entire institution rather than professional schools or 
fields of study. This means in essence that any 
college so desiring may establish a program in 
accounting without meeting any professional stand- 
ards of instruction, curriculums, or staft. This 
matter, in the past, has not been too important from 
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the standpoint of licensure because only a limited 
number of States require higher education as a 
requisite for the CPA certificate, or to practice public 
accounting in any way. 

Both New York and New Jersey (the States which 
require the bachelor’s degree) have published reg- 
isters of approved schools. These registers are 
compiled from information furnished by schools 
which desire to be listed on the register. The ques- 
tionnaires ask pertinent questions on (1) the amount 
of accounting work required of all students majoring 
in accounting, (2) the amount of liberal arts work 
required, (3) the required work in other fields of 
business administration, (4) the number of staff 
people teaching accounting, and (5) the financial 
resources of the institution and library. Even 
though certain minima are specified, this procedure 
should not be regarded as accreditation. The pro- 
fessional organizations have not entered extensively 
into this aspect of administering the educational 
programs in accounting. 


Schools and Enrollments 


As mentioned previously, professional accounting 
education is conducted in a variety of types of insti- 
tutions. ‘To complicate the picture further, most of 
these institutions train people for careers in more 
than one phase in accounting. Almost no institu- 
tions, especially 4-year colleges and universities, 
stress publicly that they are primarily engaged in 
the training of people just for public accounting. 
The more general academic philosophy is that the 
school of business administration has a broad educa- 
tional objective and that accounting is only one of 
the dozen or so areas of moderate specialization 
possible in the undergraduate program. 


Many l-year and 2-year institutions, operating 
principally in the larger cities, offer courses in the 
evening for people already in the public accounting 
field as well as for those who contemplate entering 
that field. Many of these institutions do a note- 
worthy job, and in past years have furnished the 
academic training for a considerable percentage 
of the number of persons entering public accounting. 
In more recent years, however, the feeling is becom- 
ing rather general that persons entering public 
accounting should have as a minimum the usual 
4-year program in an accredited school of business 
administration, supplemented by graduate work if 
possible. Indeed, many of the larger firms of CPA’s 
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and some smaller ones have announced that they will 
not normally employ beginning staff personnel who 
have not been graduated from an accredited schoo 
of business, preferably with a major in accounting, 
Statistics on persons passing the CPA examination 
also indicate that graduates of accredited universities 
have a much higher chance of success on the 
examination. 

Enrollment data on persons registered in all types 
of schools offering courses in accounting are not 
available, but some indication of the number of 
students in this field may be had from the number 
of earned degrees in accounting conferred in recent 
years. (See the accompanying table). 


Number of earned degrees conferred in accounting, 1950-51 
through 1952-53 









































Bachelor’s Master’s 
Pa. and first and second Doctor's 
professional | professional degrees 
degrees degrees 
1950-51: 
| ERS Serre 10, 346 468 ‘ 
WON keke ace 420 24 1 
| | | 
OR | 10, 766 | 492 , 
1951-52: 
OEE 8, 216 557 1 
MVOMCD ose os oceen sens 335 28 0 
eke. cai sok 8, 551 585 | 1 
1952-53: 
[ae ees wee 7, 068 527 21 
Per xs | 303 30 0 
} 
tS tec ose oe 4,544 557 21 














Source: Compiled from annual reports of earned degrees made by the Office 
of Education. 


Admission Requirements 


Depending upon the type of institution, the ad- 
mission requirements vary a great deal. For er 
ample, the 1- or 2-year evening-school programs 
may require only an interest in the subject matter 
as a preliminary toenrollment. Both the accredited 
4-year school of business and the nonaccredited 
4-year programs have the usual precollege prepara 
tory work requirements. These requirements are 
the same regardless of the possible interest of the 
student as to his major in the field of business 
administration. For example, if preparatory school 
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algebra is required for entrance to the school of 
business administration it would be required for 
students who plan to be accountants as well as those 
who hope to be salesmen, factory superintendents, 
bankers, and statisticians. Until separate schools 
of accounting are organized within the framework 
of the university administration, admission require- 
ments for education in accounting per se will not be 
an important issue to the 4-year business schools. 


Professional Curriculum 


It has previously been noted that there is a con- 
siderable disparity between the various 4-year 
schools as to the percentage of student time devoted 
to the various phases of his training needs. Among 
accredited schools, however, there is more uniformity, 
even though the percentages vary even here to some 
extent. A close analysis of the 4-year nonaccredited 
schools revealed a wide disparity. Some of the 
institutions, for example, permit the student to take 
as much as 70 to 75 percent of his work in studies 
related to business and accounting. 

Among the 1- and 2-year institutions it is not 
possible to develop any consensus, since they range 
from those institutions that permit all of the work 
to be taken in accounting to those which, for example, 
permit only half of the work to be taken in this 
subject. 

Just recently, the American Accounting Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Standards Rating issued its 
final report, after 5 years of study and effort. Al- 
though the entire report is of major interest to persons 
concerned with the professional education of public 
accountants, reference can be made here only to the 
standards relating to the undergraduate curriculum.’ 
The familiar 4-year academic program of uader- 
graduate university education is retained. The 
curriculum is designed to accomplish three objectives: 
(1) Training in citizenship; (2) training in the broader 
aspects of business; and (3) equipping the student 
with necessary proficiency and knowledge of ac- 
countancy. The committee recommends that the 
4-year college program be divided as follows: (1) 
Liberal, cultural, and general nonbusiness studies, 
approximately 50 percent of the time, with courses 
required in written and oral communication, natural 
sciences, humanities, and social sciences, particularly 
political science and economics. (2) General busi- 
ness studies, approximately 25 percent of the time, 





See The Accounting Review, Vol. 29, No. 1, January, 1954, for the complete 
Teport. 
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with courses required in marketing, production, 
finance, industrial relations, business law, and 
statistics. (3) Accounting studies, approximately 
25 percent of the time, with courses required in 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced accounting 
principles, cost accounting and cost analysis, auditing 
principles and procedures, and problems of income tax 
accounting. Some elective courses are also suggested 
in each of the three fields. 

Inasmuch as the report of this committee has been 
published, academic administrators and professional 
practitioners now have available a recommended 
pattern of undergraduate accounting education with 
which they can compare their views. : 

A few of the 4-year institutions have experimented 
with proposals to differentiate in the senior year 
curriculum among students who are interested in 
public accounting, industrial accounting, and govern- 
mental and institutional accounting. These experi- 
ments have generally not bee. satisfactory, and many 
of them have been abandoned after a trial period 
simply because 4 years of undergraduate academic 
work do not provide enough time to accomplish even 
the three principal objectives given above, let alone 
allow for any intensive specialization in just one 
subarea of accounting. 

The large majority of students entering careers in 
accounting, both public and private, are equipped 
with only the educational background furnished by 
the typical 4-year program. 


Degrees 


Most students who are graduated from the 4-year 
schools receive either a bachelor of science degree 
(with or without designation in the specialty) or the 
bachelor of business administration. A few institu- 
tions confer the bachelor of arts. For the number 
of degrees conferred in recent years see the accom- 
panying table. 

It should be pointed out that the relationship 
between the number of students who are graduated 
in accounting and the number who practice account- 
ing is rather uncertain. When students are grad- 
uated, the institutions do not know whether they 
will eventually work in public accounting or in some 
other field. Alumni questionnaires which have been 
sent out to graduates of several of the major institu- 
tions also indicate that there is considerable fluidity 
in the employment experience of their graduates 
over a period of 15 or 20 years subsequent to grad- 
uation. Many graduates, for example, who majored 
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in accounting do not work in what might be referred 
to as an accounting job. Moreover, some people 
who major as undergraduates in a nonaccounting 
field may wind up doing accounting work or even 
becoming professional accountants. This fluidity 
is viewed by academic people in general as being 
highly desirable, and it is possible because of the 
breadth of training offered to all students registered 
in the 4-year accredited school of business adminis- 
tration. In addition, a moderate number of students 
major in accounting as a background for legal, 
financial, and sales careers. Commonly, however, 
most of the people who major in accounting as 
undergraduates or as graduates enter immediately 
into either public, private, or governmental account- 
ing jobs. 


Graduate Study 


Up to the present time only a limited number of the 
accredited and the nonaccredited 4-year institutions 
offer graduate work in accounting. The typical 
graduate program permits a moderate amount of 
further specialization, and the student often takes 
additional courses in related business fields. But 
some of the accredited graduate-level-only institu- 
tions, such as Harvard, Stanford, and Columbia, do 
not offer work with specialized emphasis in account- 
ing. Their emphasis rather is on the overall admin- 
istration of the business enterprise. A few of the 
accredited institutions offer both the master of 
science with its emphasis on specialization in fields 
such as accounting and the master of business 
administration for those students who did not study 
business as an undergraduate or who desire breadth 
of training rather than more concentration in one or 
two fields. 

The U. S. Office of Education reports that in the 
year 1953 a total of 578 graduate and second profes- 
sional degrees were conferred on persons who chose 
accounting as their field of major interest. (See the 
accompanying table.) The figure just cited should 
not be necessarily taken as indicative of graduate 
work in public accounting. Many of these candi- 
dates took their degrees in the phases of the account- 
ing process relating to industry, corporations, 
taxation, and governmental accounting. 


Post College Education Not Leading 
to Advanced Degrees 

Many of the accredited and nonaccredited 4-year 
institutions offer evening work for persons preparing 


themselves for the CPA examination. In some 
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instances this work can be coordinated, if the student 
desires, with a program leading toward an advanced 
degree, but many students do not desire this coordi- 
nation. Most of the students engaged in this type 
of educational effort are typically interested in review 
courses which will be of immediate help to them in 
passing the CPA examination. In fact, many of the 
night courses are styled “CPA Review.” 

A few institutions offer intensive short-term (2 to 
6 weeks) CPA review courses on a full-time student 
basis for those people who find it possible to leave 
their professional accounting work and attend the 
institutions as special students. These people are 
taught usually by the regular staff of the university 
in the afternoon and evening, while the students do 
independent study during the morning. Two or 
three institutions have attained favorable results 
from this type of educational effort. 

Many universities and colleges also sponsor annu- 
ally in cooperation with the professional societies 
1-, 2-, 3-, or 4-day taxation clinics and institutes, 
practitioners’ study conferences, practitioners’ work- 
shops, symposiums, and many additional varieties 
of conferences. These efforts are all helpful in con- 
tinuing the education of the public accounting prac- 
titioner as well as permitting him to exchange views 
with people in other parts of the State and country. 
They also afford the faculty and students of the 
institution an opportunity to get first-hand view- 
points and case illustrations, and in general they 
promote a degree of cordiality and friendliness 
between the professional practitioner and the in- 
structors at the institution which conducts the pro- 
gram. There has been a steady growth in this type 
of educational endeavor. It may soon be convenient 
for every practitioner and faculty member to partic- 
ipate in one or more of these events each year. 


Current Education Problems 

In a professional field of endeavor which has 
developed for the most part in the past 40 years or 
so, naturally there are some cross currents in its 
educational aspect. These problems, however, have 
not aroused as much dissension in accounting as in 
some other professions. One of the reasons why 
there has been relatively less dissension may be 
attributed to the fact that accredited and non- 
accredited 4-year schools of business administration 
have not made strong avowals of training all their 
students for the field of public accounting, even 
though each year many of their students do enter 
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the ranks of public accounting. The situation, 
therefore, is not the same as in architecture and 
medicine, for example, since persons study architec- 
ture only to be architects, and they study medicine 
to be physicians. In contrast, less than half of the 
people majoring in accounting in 4-year institutions 
30 into public accounting immediately upon gradua- 
tion. (This proportion varies widely among the 200 
ot so schools which have programs in accounting.) 
Educators and public practitioners, however, are 
not and should not ever be satisfied with the quality 
of the education of the people entering the profession 
if public accounting. For this reason, if for no 
other, there will always be some educational prob- 
ems which are under constant discussion and for 
which more satisfactory answers or solutions are 
ing sought. Space only permits a short summary 
of a few of the ones now current. 

Many accounting graduates not immediately useful 
in the work of public accounting —Most of the criti- 
ism of this type stems from the smaller firms of 
practitioners which find that many college graduates 
who have majored in accounting can not immediately 
io responsible audit work, prepare tax returns, and 
vrform other public accounting duties. The 
arger firms of public accountants do not generally 
regard this possible deficiency as being serious since 
they apparently do not feel that the newly employed 
graduate should immediately be assigned responsi- 
tilities and duties beyond the aspects of his day-by- 
lay work. Furthermore, several of the major firms 
tave a well-organized intensive staff-training pro- 
gram to which all newly recruited personnel go for 
i period of a month or more before being sent out 
to the offices of the CPA firm. In these staff-training 
programs the newly employed graduate is given a 
quick overview of what will be expected of him on 
the job. It is doubtful whether this criticism of the 
ew graduate can be resolved unless a program of 
iternship is put into effect and integrated with the 
itudent’s academic work. About 30 of the larger 
institutions have already experimented with this 
ype of cooperative effort to make the graduate 
nore immediately useful. Both large and small 
public accounting firms have supported internship 
‘ograms, but most institutions have found it very 
lificult, if not impossible, to get the majority of 
heir students to participate in the program before 
sraduation. 

Schools with inadequate staff, facilities, and other 
tsources.—Because public accounting is a new pro- 
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fession offering substantial financial rewards, a 
number of institutions have started programs in 
accounting to obtain additional students. They 
offer programs leading toward a major in accounting, 
often with an inadequate and untrained staff, with 
insufficient supporting work in business adminis- 
tration, and with practically no accounting library 
and the other usual academic facilities. Since there 
is no professional accounting accrediting group or 
agency, these institutions may announce and conduct 
such programs as their whims may dictate. Of 
course, their programs are not accredited by the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business until they have met the standards of that 
agency, but most parents and prospective students 
simply do not appreciate the distinction between an 
accredited school of business with a major in 
accounting and one that is not so accredited. Most 
patrons of these schools are satisfied, at least until 
their sons or daughters are graduated, if the entire 
institution is accredited in the broadest way by the 
regional accrediting association. What, if anything, 
should be done about this situation is still one of 
the unresolved problems before the authorities in 
both academic and professional circles. 

Prospects for improvement in the quality and training 
of faculty personnel—This problem has been one of 
concern to thoughtful practitioners and academicians 
for many years, but it has been particularly acute in 
the years since World War II. The schools of 
business administration experienced a very sharp 
increase in enrollment after 1945 until about 1950. 
All accredited schools of business administration 
require every student to study accounting for one or 
more semesters as part of his general business train- 
ing. This makes for an extremely large teaching 
personnel requirement. To be added to this load, 
of course, is the faculty needed to conduct the work 
at the intermediate and advanced levels and graduate 
programs (if any). Although the scarcity of qualified 
people to teach the elementary accounting courses 
has been and is still acute, the scarcity of qualified 
people to teach the advanced students, including 
those majoring in accounting, is a more serious 
matter. As would be expected, a dozen or two major 
institutions are able because of their prestige and 
resources to attract and retain the more qualified 
teaching staff members. The other 175 or more 
institutions must often close their eyes to the in- 
adequacies of their accounting staff. This situation 
is likely to become even more acute in view of the 
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predicted sharp increase in university enrollments 
during the next decade. 

A considerable part of this problem stems from 
the fact that the rank and file of educational insti- 
tutions simply do not have the resources available 
to attract qualified persons and retain them in the 
teaching phase of the profession. For instance, a 
large percentage of the 4-year institutions do not 
offer a full-time instructor in accounting, equipped 
with a master’s degree and a variety of experience, 
as much pay as a bachelor candidate can obtain on 
his first job in public or private accounting. To make 
matters worse, later financial opportunities and pos- 
sible promotions are both severely limited. 

Haphazard grawth of graduate work in accounting. — 
While the number of institutions offering graduate 
work in accounting is not large in proportion to the 
total number of undergraduate accounting programs, 
many of these graduate programs have not been 
properly planned and staffed. Some institutions are 
offering graduate degrees with staffs and facilities 
which are not even adequate for good undergraduate 
instruction. Other institutions offering graduate 
work have too few courses of graduate quality; the 
first year of graduate work in these instances fre- 
quently consists of proliferating course work in 
accounting of undergraduate level with little oppor- 
tunity for independent study and research by the 
student. 

Wide disparity between States as to the requirements 
of education and experience for practicing public 
accounting as a CPA.—Even though all the States 
and Territories now use the Uniform 24-day CPA 
Examination and even though more than 40 State 
examining boards use the central grading service of 
the American Institute of Accountants, there is still 
a tremendous disparity between the jurisdictions in 
regard to education and experience requirements. 
This disparity exists (it has even become more acute 
in the past 20 years) in spite of the common assump- 
tion that the responsibilities and duties of the CPA 
are substantially the same throughout all the States. 

The extent and seriousness of the disparity referred 
to above may be indicated in the following incom- 
plete summary: A few States require graduation 
from a 4-year “approved” college or university, with 
a major in accounting, plus 2 or 3 years of full-time 
practical experience, plus the successful completion 
of the CPA examination. One or two States require 
graduation from a 4-year “approved” college or 
university, plus a year of graduate work in accounting 
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or in lieu thereof 2 years of practical experience, plus 
the successful completion of the CPA examination, 
Other States require graduation from a 4-yea 
“approved” institution with no experience, or in 
lieu thereof 2 or 3 years of university study plus 2 o 
3 years of practical experience, or in lieu thereof high 
school graduation plus 4 or 5 years of experience, 
plus in each case the successful completion of the 
CPA examination. Many States require graduation 
from high school, plus 1, 2, or 3 years of practical 
experience, plus the successful completion of the 
CPA examination. Some States permit the candi- 
date to sit for the CPA examination at any time 
(1) after graduation from high school and attainment 
of a certain age, or (2) after graduation from an 
“approved” institution. The practical experience 
requirement of 1, 2, or 3 years can, in these juris 
dictions, be fulfilled after the candidate has passed 
the CPA examination. A few States have no exper: 
ence requirements either before or after passing the 
CPA examination. There is no consensus among the 
States regarding the type or quality of experience 
requisite to the practice of public accounting as a 
CPA, or the extent to which higher education may 
be regarded as a partial or full substitute for exper- 
ence. Even though it is assumed that the profession 
of public accounting is conducted on the same plane 
and with the same degree of professional expertness 
in all the States and even though a uniform examina 
tion is now used, there are many legal and regulatory 
barriers to the interstate practice of CPA’s. 

The recently constituted 25-man Commission on 
Standards of Education and Experience for the 
Practice of Public Accounting as a CPA, previously 
referred to, is now engaged in a long-range study of 
the implications of the disparities noted above. 
The work of the commission is currently in an er 
ploratory stage. 

Separate schools of accounting.—F rom time to time 
a few people in both academic and _ professional 
accounting have proposed the establishment of sep 
arately administered schools of accounting inde 
pendent but coordinated with typical 4-year school 
of business administration. Although these pro 
posals have in some instances been carefully thought 
out, they have received little support from either 
accounting instructors or practitioners. At some 
time in the future such schools may be considered 
necessary, but no concerted effort is now being given 
to the proposals by authorities in the field. Ont 
stumbling block in the path of any group seriously 
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considering these proposals is the same as confronts 
the administrators of undergraduate curriculums: 
Would the school purport to train people just for 
public accounting and, if not, how would the prob- 
lems of specialization be handled? Another perti- 
nent reason why these proposals have not gained 
more support is that the accredited schools of busi- 
ness administration are apparently doing a fairly 
satisfactory job at the undergraduate level, so far as 
student time will permit, and, if further academic 
training is desirable and necessary, the same insti- 
tutions can accomplish the objectives and fulfill the 
need by expanding the size and quality of the grad- 
uate program leading to advanced degrees. 
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Air Force ROTC 


More THAN 125,000 young men enrolled in the Air 
Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps this year at 
207 colleges and universities across the Nation, and 
in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. This enrollment figure 
shows a decrease of some 15,000 students as compared 
to last year’s enrollment of more than 140,000 cadets. 
The decrease in total enrollment has been attributed 
generally to the Air Force’s requirement for the 
majority of cadets to take flight training following 
graduation and commissioning and to the cessation 
of hostilities in Korea. 

The total enrollment consists of 52,718 freshmen, 
some 40,000 sophomores, over 13,000 juniors, and 
17,800 seniors. Approximately 2,100 seniors will be 
commissioned second lieutenants before May 1. 
More than 8,000 cadets will receive commissions on 
Junel. From this 8,000, 4,000 commissioned seniors 
will enter pilot training, 2,750 will take aerial ob- 
server training, 1,000 will enter technical and scien- 
tific fields, and 790 will be veterans. 

The remaining seniors cannot expect to receive 
commissions and will be given Certificates of Com- 
pletion. These cadets become eligible for the draft 
after graduation. However, a recent policy an- 
nounced by the Defense Department allows these 
graduates to enlist as Airmen Third Class for a 
special 2-year tour of duty in the Air Force. After 
the noncommissioned graduate has discharged his 
Selective Service obligation, he may, if still qualified, 
look forward to receiving a reserve commission 
based on his Certificate of Completion. 

Under the previously planned 143 wing Air Force, 
all cadets enrolled in the advanced course could have 
been given commissions following graduation. How- 
ever, because national policy reduced Air Force 
strength, the requirement for officers was reduced. 
Also, budgetary restrictions precluded commission- 
ing all seniors since every commissioned Air Force 
ROTC graduate must be called to active duty for 
at least 2 years. Therefore, only those qualified for 
and desiring flying training and approximately 1,000 
in other categories, mostly scientific and technical 
fields, can be commissioned from the current group 
of seniors following graduation. 
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Earned degrees conferred in higher educational institutions, by field of study, for the United | Ear 
States (including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico): 1952-53 











































































































Bachelor’s| Master’s Bachelor’s| Master’s 
Field of study Bn ot caro mr ney Field of study cleieebeheel dant .— 
al degrees | al degrees al degrees | al degrees 
IN in cccuntenanetacacad 304, 857 | 61,023 8, 309 NG ys cikcca hn Senidateonowe 1, 438 240 32 
iis icedelrcccestend 54 22 1 
isis. os nccdadca ccd 8,825 | 1,470 473 All other modern foreign lan- 
I isi en indensecnnimnl 431 118 46 
Animal husbandry__._.-_...-- 1, 140 143 40 
EEE ae ores oe 1, 026 127 24 NN a sacincidinchvacicsnnnien 647 185 39 
Agriculture—all other_...._.-- 6,659 | 1,200 409 
Heauinc Arts aNpD MeEpIcAL 
BroLocicat SciENcES !____________ 9,707 | 1,891 966 LS Se ea Re 24,110 | 1,829 153 
Rs sis Sins. catteeees 86 59 34 Dentistry, D. D. S. only__---- . ae ee 
OEE 527 291 116 Dental science___....-------- 510 | ee 
Biochemistry. .<............. 128 120 142 Moedicas, M. D. only.........| 6,686 j........]......4 
ER Se 5,959 478 170 PO icactcnmbetcdsbiee 4, 371 474 3 
art tinddanaidesinnnkete 290 195 147 ee eee 882 100 | ...<snan Mis 
ETT eee eo: 85 95 64 I sti crielninninig 461 F liedantiae 
HE 95 117 97 RES ASA re 4, 100 127 57 
PE atcks ahiuiaeipniine adie 1, 746 441 172 eee 220 630 28 
Biological sciences (not else- Veterinary medicine_-____..._- 878 29 9 
where classified) _....._._- 791 95 24 Medical sciences (not else- — 
where classified)_.......___- 3, 067 371 56 | 
DER isis ace 61, 520 | 26,827 | 1,357 a 
Home Economics.........------- 7,517 608 | 
er ee 51, 569 | 25,003 1,219 ES: 2, 535 278 3 1 prec 
ee 2, 507 488 22 Dade on dcraanckslemmns 11, 329 460 42 #1 
Physical education. .____.___- 7,444 | 1,336 116 Lrprary SCIENCE. .--.---------- 607 | 1,035 3 yr 
MATHEMATICS. ...........-.-...- 4, 396 677 241 7 eis 
ENGINEERING..................-- 24,189 | 3,566 518 Mititary or Navat Scrence?_...| 1,666 |_---.---]-------- in al 
So 
Aeronautical engineering- ___-_- 738 210 32 Puysicat ScrENCES 3_....._..-.--- 10,414 | 2,711 1,714 J Edu 
Chemical engineering--___-__--_- 2, 258 431 147 Edu 
Civil engineering...___.____-- 4, 396 566 40 CO RS en 19 10 18 
Electrical engineering.____.-_- 4, 899 880 132 RE aS ee: 5,943 |} 1,211 999 
Mechanical engineering. ____-- 5, 964 667 84 ee ec it ones 1,719 517 133 
All other engineering... __..-- 5, 934 812 83 0 ee 204 126 57 
Meteorology.......-..------- 102 50 13 
RR Sea fe eae 12,667 | 1,759 328 (et a nae 2, 005 721 478 
Physical sciences (not else- An 
SS PERE 8 16,736 | 3,379 207 where classified)..........-- 422 76 16 } in 
tw 
Architecture................. 2, 045 193 4 Set eee 2, 560 327 107 | the 
I tactic tlnn setts duadinalael 6,546 | 1,694 61 0 Te Ee) 5,946 | 1,161 583 - 
Speech and dramatic arts_....| 3,520 880 121 
Fine arts (not elsewhere classi- EIN | ape woe 7,385 | 1,329 222 ad 
AEE SORTS Ne 4,625| 612 21 tio 
Religious education and Bible__| 2, 885 741 70 | un 
Forercn LaNcuaGEs....-.------- 4, 068 836 189 ih etenal 4, 500 588 152 7 gt, 
Classical foreign languages. - _-_ 562 131 24 Soctat SciENcEs 4...........----- 75,715 | 9,978 1, 069 4 
tiles bch ewan 1, 202 243 49 Ar 
Psi mivndamaduliedcone 381 82 37 Basic 4 
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Earned degrees conferred—Continued 











Bachelor’s| Master’s 
Field of study sleteoimamamanl deo 
al degrees | al degrees 
Anthropology.._-.------- 214 85 33 
to. ae tale 582 222 
I i cintighanntalenduts 9,576 | 1,294 301 
International relations _-- 627 256 13 
Political science.__..----- 5, 086 509 164 
DN iiiic. cosidtandiied 6, 102 504 157 
Applied 
Business and commerce— 
Accounting__.------- 7, 371 557 21 
Business and commerce— 
Vg 33,335 | 3,478 88 
Public administration___-- 309 256 15 
BOCA WO? Ks co. sos cee 919 | 1,804 17 
Social sciences (not elsewhere 
etc adcsanceenatan 4, 863 653 38 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Arts (without major) .__-.---- 6, 874 319 8 
Sciences (without major) ?_~ ___ 3, 303 207 4 
Other (specify)_.......------- 2, 141 191 36 




















1 Does not include Psychology, which, because of its multicategory nature, 
has been listed independently. 

3 Degrees conferred by the U. S. Military and U. S. Naval Academies, which 
were included in “Sciences (without major)” in reports issued in 1951-52 and 
preceding years, are included in“ Military or naval science” in the 1952-53 report. 

3 Does not include Geography, which, because of its multicategory nature, has 
been listed independently. 

4 Does not include Geography, Philosophy, or Psychology, which, because of 
their multicategory or comprehensive nature, have been listed independently— 
in alphabetic order. 


Source: From a forthcoming publication, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions 1952-53, by Mabel C. Rice and Neva Carlson, Office of 
Education Circular No. 380, 1953. 





American Studies Center in Japan 


An American Stup1Es CENTER is to be established 
in Kyoto, Japan, by the University of Illinois and 
two Japanese universities with funds provided by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The center will offer 
courses for native undergraduates and seminars for 
advanced study. Its objects are threefold: promo- 
tion of study of American subject matter by Japanese 
undergraduates; development of interest in American 
studies by other Japanese universities, particularly 
in western Japan; and promotion of research in 
American studies by Japanese scholars. 
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Who Finances Students in Germany ? 


IN A RECENT sTuDY 108,376 students in German 
universities, technical colleges, other scientific insti- 
tutions, and academies of art and music replied to 
the question, “From what sources do you finance 
your studies, including mainly living expenses, uni- 
versity fees, and equipment?” ! 

A tabulation of the responses of these students 
revealed that the parents paid the entire cost of the 
items for more than a third of the students; 65.5 
percent of the male students and 78.1 percent of the 
women students received some financial aid from 
their parents. More than two-thirds of the students 
come from the homes of wage-earners whose average 
income ranges from 250 to 400 marks a month. 
(The German mark is worth about 24 cents.) 

Second in importance to the family income as a 
source were the students’ earnings; 33.6 percent were 
earning either part or all of their expenses. 

For almost 5 percent of these students public funds 
were the sole means of meeting their costs of attend- 
ing college; 22.1 percent of the male students and 16.1 
percent of the women received some assistance from 
public funds. (‘‘Public Funds” include Government 
scholarships, educational subsidies to refugees and to 
former prisoners of war, scholarships maintained by 
churches and other organizations, public loans, funds 
from the “Education Foundation of the German 
People” and funds from Student Aid organizations.) 

Students were asked to estimate their expenditures 
per month for living expenses and equipment. The 
distribution of students in the various ranges of 
expenditures was as follows: 22,562 students reported 
50 marks or less; 50,669 students reported 51-100 
marks; 19,516 students reported 101-150 marks; 
5,864 students reported 151 marks or more; 9,765 
students gave no information. 

For purposes of reporting on an average cost for a 
student for the 8-month academic year, the study 
accepted 300 marks a year as a reasonable figure for 
average fees and added a median amount for living 
expenses and equipment of 75 marks a month, arriv- 
ing at a total of 900 marks per year. This figure, 
approximately $215, represents something more than 
80 percent of the total cost of attending college for 
the German students included in the survey. 





' Reported in “‘Who Finances Our Education?” International Student Infor- 
mation Service Bulletin. May 20, 1953, Phillips Brooks House, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Responsibility for Diploma Mills 


HE Committee on Fraudulent Schools and Col- 

leges was created in 1949 by the Association for 
Higher Education with instructions to seek to correct 
the conditions responsible for the existence of an 
“underworld” of American education. The com- 
mittee found that no other major country was as lax 
as the United States in permitting shyster schools 
and diploma mills to sell certificates and degrees. 
To close down such unscrupulous institutions is 
largely the responsibility of tae States. 

With the help of Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary of the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
an inquiry blank relating to the granting of college 
charters was sent in January 1953 to the 48 State 
education departments. The questions on this in- 
quiry form and a summary of the replies follow. 

Question 1. Is a charter or license required before 
an educational institution can operate in your State 
at the college level? 

Thirty-two States replied yes; 16 replied no. 
The fact that 16 States do not require charters or 
licenses for organizing an educational institution is 
a partial explanation of the existence of many low- 
grade or fraudulent institutions in the United States. 

Question 2. If a charter or license is required, by 
whom is it issued? 

In 12 States the charter is issued by the secretary 
of State; in 5 States by the corporation commission; 
in 12 by the State educational authorities; in 1 by a 
court; 1 by the State legislature; and 1 by the State 
treasurer. Sixteen States made no reply to this 
question. The foregoing replies would indicate that 
State educational authorities in most States have 
little or nothing to say regarding the granting of 
charters or licenses for the establishment of new 
educational institutions. 

Question 3. Does a State agency or committee 
prepare a list of approved colleges of your State? 

According to the replies, such lists are now pre- 
pared in 35 States by either State educational offices 
or nongovernmental committees. It is encouraging 
to find that so many of the States issue lists of 
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approved colleges, as these serve to warn prospective 
students against institutions that may be low grade 
or even fraudulent. 

Question 4. To your knowledge, are there any 
nonaccredited colleges in your State that offer 
master’s or doctor’s degrees by correspondence in 
such fields as religion, psychology, psychiatry, or 
nature healing? 

Educational officials of 39 States replied in the 
negative, but officials of 7 declared that such non- 
accredited institutions exist in their States. Two 
States did not reply to the question. ‘The informa- 


tion requested by the foregoing question does not |, 


cover all the kinds of diploma mills existing in various 
parts of the United States. 

Question 5. Does your State have adequate laws 
or regulations for closing low-grade institutions, es- 
pecially ‘diploma mills’? 


Twelve States replied yes; 17 replied no; 14 were }, 


“uncertain”; and 5 made no reply to this question, 
Too few States have the legal authority to close 
diploma mills, and the difficulties in eliminating such 


institutions are largely due to the lack of such } 


authority. There is great need for strengthening the 


legislation in most States so as to protect the public }, 


against the tricky and corrupt practices of diploma 
mills. 

Question 6. Does your State require all higher 
institutions, except those accredited by a regional 
or State agency, to file with your office copies of 
catalogs, announcements of degrees, and course 
requirements? 

Thirteen States have this requirement; 32 do not 
have such a requirement; and 3 made no replies. 
The replies reveal that most of the State educational 
officials do not have much information regarding 
nonaccredited higher institutions, some of which may 
be diploma mills. In commenting on the feasibility 
of the proposed requirement, 17 States expressed the 
opinion that such a policy would be both feasible and 
desirable. 

Question 7. Does the problem of low-grade 
schools exist in your State? 

Ten States replied yes; 33 States said no; and 5 
made no reply. It is disturbing to find that the 
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problem of low-grade trade schools still exists in 10 
States in spite of the recent unfavorable publicity 
regarding inferior trade schools. 
IN* | Question 8. Which of the following services, if 
any, might your office desire from the NEA Associa- 
_ }tion for Higher Education in efforts to close low- 
tive |irade institutions? (Types of services are indicated 
rade by the replies.) 
Twenty-two States expressed a desire to have the 
any |names of low-grade colleges; 28 want the plans used 
in other States for eliminating low-grade institu- 
tions; 29 desire suggestions for effective legislation 
governing the granting of college charters or licenses; 
and 27 wish information regarding the college ac- 
crediting procedures in selected States. 
non- | The committee does not have the facilities for 
Two |ecuring information on the low-grade colleges in all 
rma- Ktates, and it would seem as though the State educa- 
not ional authorities were best able to identify such in- 
ous |titutions. The committee hopes to be able to 
upply States with information regarding successful 
slans for eliminating low-grade institutions as well 
as suggestions for effective legislation governing the 
jgranting and the revoking of college charters. The 
committee also hopes that the National Commission 
m Accreditation will soon make available informa- 
tion on State accrediting procedures. 

such | The Committee on Fraudulent Schools and Col- 
such eges believes that diploma mills and shyster institu- 
g the fions are tolerated in the United States for such 
ublic feasons as are implied in the following statements: 
loma | |, Fraud in education has proved to be profitable 
business for unscrupulous persons. 

2. The laws in several States governing schools 
nd colleges are so lax that it is possible for racketeers 
to operate in the field of education. 

3. There are men and women who are willing to 
uy fraudulent degrees and certificates in order to 
eceive associates, employers, or customers. 

4. Standardizing agencies and the representatives 
f reputable schools and colleges have frequently 
gnored the existence of the “underworld” in Ameri- 
an education. 

The committee’s program for eliminating un- 
tupulous educational institutions includes the 
ollowing: 

1. The enactment of stricter State laws governing 
he granting and the revoking of licenses and charters 
0 schools and colleges. 

2. The prosecution of fraudulent institutions by 
e State educational authorities. 
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3. Insistence on honesty in the advertising of 
educational institutions. 

4. Encouraging the employing authorities to de- 
mand reliable evidence of the value of degrees and 
certificates issued by nonaccredited institutions. 

5. Deepening the conviction that it is dishonest to 
use any kind of certificate, diploma, or degree issued 
by a diploma mill. 

Persons concerned with eliminating fake certifi- 
cates and low-grade degrees can help the Committee 
on Fraudulent Schools and Colleges by bringing their 
suspicions of bad practices to the attention of the 
Federal Trade Commission of Washington, D. C. 
Copies of letters, advertising, or catalogs should be 
sent. The staff of the commission will make investi- 
gations without involving an informant. 

The Committee on Fraudulent Schools and Col- 
leges hopes that this study will stimulate State 
educational authorities to take effective measures to 
prevent the operation of diploma mills and unscrupu- 
lous educational institutions. 
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